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may be defined. Of aU the great Sufi poets of ths Indus Valley, it is 
perhaps Sachal Sarmast who provides us with the richest proportion of 
such original surprises, and we may perhaps be allowed to conclude our 
survey with a personal favourite, which deserves to stand without critical 
comment: 

' Plenty of tricks* * 

Be happy, beloved, be happy - 
Oh what can we do to amuse you? 

As yogis in ashes 

We'll wander about, 

If only to give you enjoyment. 

We'll strip off our clothes, 

We'll drink jars of wine, 

If only you'l! notice we're here now. 

We'll juggle with clubs, \ 

We'll shamelessly sing, 

If only to draw your attention. 

We'H dance in the street, 

We'll beat out the drum, 

If only our tricks will divert you. 

Like bears will we roar, 

Like monkeys we'll dance, 

If only you'll sit down beside us. 

Thus Sachal, your dog, 

Does thousands of tricks. 

Just longing to tickle your fancy. 
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Flesh they eat, and drink blood too, 
Rending with their claws- 
See how they, as yet unfilled, 
Hover poised for blood ! 

Such vivid descriptions of the overwhelming power of the attrac- 
>. tion of divine love are sometimes given additional force in Sachal by the 
^ stylistic device of pronouncing the ideal than the 'real'. This rhetorical 

trick is, of course, a splendid way of conveyiug the mystical understand- 
ing of the nature of existence. It is used to marvellous effect in 
another dohra: ■* 

'The eye-tigers' * . ■ . 

Tha Jungle-tigers are beaten by 

The tigers of the eyes. 

Whom none is able to escape, 

Once fallen in their grasp. 
r_£ - The Jungle-tigers leave at iast: 

These stand poised to kill. 
"*' And they may not be made to quit, 

Save by their lovers, death. 

There is, indeed probably no Siraiki poet," who has rivalled the 
direct force of such a dohra as this, and we need feel no surprise that 
Khwaja Farid himself is known to have been a close admirer, sometimes 
even an imitator, of Sachal Sarmast. 

Our illustrations of some of the most outstanding features of 
Sachal's poctfy here have necessarily been presented the imperfect 
medium of verse translations that can only hope to capture a very small 
T part of their originals' quality. But the reader has the Siraiki test before 

him, and if this brief introduction of ours has helped in any way to 
increase his enjoyment of this text and his appreciation of its author's 
stature, then our task wiil have been achieved. 

Finally, let us acknowledge that one mark of a poet is his happy 
failure always to fit into the critic's tidy categories, however widely these 
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Since oar illustrations have so far been confined to the kafi, let us 
present an exceptionally long and fine dohra, in which the poet's sence 
of; wonder at the dfvine beauty is expressed in a symbolic fashion: 

' The hair-parting ' 

I saw the parting in that hair: 

A spear, it seemed, lashed out. £>• 

Or did there flow sbme swelling stream, 

Between its doubie banks? 

Or else was it the scarlet crest 

Of iover-drowning waves? 

Or else a curving bloody sword 

Of lovely crimson red? 

Or else a rainbow in the sky ? ' 

Some glittering lightning-flash? 

Or else an arrow from the bow 

Which struck on every side? f 

Or else-was it a tray for hearts? ^* 

Or else some crescent moon? Z- 

Or did it wait to shed oiar blood. 

On this our path of love? 
■ :t '■-'■" 

This is, of course, a theme which has been subjected to the weary 
repetition of images by many gnazal poets, but whit fresh life it receives 
herefrom the vivid abruptness of the anaphora ; wittr Which the similes, 
some old and some new, are piled up on one another ! " ' ' 

In many other dohras of more typical length, too, SachaJ develops 
images drawn from the conventional language of the ghazal to create 
short poems of strikingly original power, as in? . / 

'The eye— hawks* ** 

Fair, the fair beloved's eyes 
^ Murder, wreaking wrath. 
~ ■*■ ■"- "Taking not a moment's rest, 

>i ■ Down they swoop lifcs hawks. %. 
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It is on such poems as these— and how many splendid examples 
there are!— that much of SacbaFs reputation rests, just as it is to these 
that the famous prophecy said to have been made by -Shah Abdul Latif 
about the young boy most obviously refers. They aw by no means 
confined to the local lyrical style with its emphasis on the legend of Hir, 
which we have so far considered. Indeed, many of the finest kafis on 
this theme express it directly in unmistakably Islamic terms, which owe 
little to local elements, as does this poem • 

•Who elso?' • 

I do net exist, lord, only yea : 
Who else darts looks of love ? 

•Thump, thump' at the lair the tabor goes: 
Who else should beat the drum ? 

The rosary turns, but not the heart: 
Who else should tell the beads ? 
Now when the Imams found martyrdom, 
Who else but you slew them ? 

Poor Sachal is God's meek hearted slave : 
How else can I please Him ? 

This kttfi is a typical example of many of SachaTs best, not only 
in the way in which it resorts to the mystic's usual device of the nega- 
tive definition of the object of his adoration, God the Unknowable, but 
also in its formal organization. Thia is based on the rhetorical figure 
called anaphora, in which successive clauses are introduced by the same 
phrase. This figure was clearly ideally suited to Sachal's habit of com- 
posing his poems while in a state of rapture. It is also perfectly suited 
to the formal structure of the *aff, with its successive verses interrupted 
by the repetition of the refrain: and it is suited above all to the mystical 
kafi, in which it wonderfully conveys the poet's awe at the mystery which 
lies at the centre of existence. 

So it is hardly surprising that so many of Sachal's most elevated 
outpourings should rely for much of their effect on this device of 
anaphora, which we encounter not only in the kafi, but also in the dahra, 
* Pate No. 121 original text ~ " 1J ^ L - 
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that I might he known.* The awe which this mystery inspires is beauti- 
fully captured by such poems as the following, which is again very 
simply written in very short lines: 

'The mysterious yogi* * 

What came to Into your heart 
To make yo« leave year laal ; 

Yes, leaving gladness, you 
Took grief upon yourself. 
Forsaking royal state. 
You donned a yogi's dress. 
Love-guided you came here. 
But there you did belong. 
O Takbt Hazara's lord. 
Why did you come to Jhang ? 
Why did you let yourself 
Be racked by parting's pain ? 

When we are given such poem as this, we n «d feel no regret that 
,■ &chal restricted himself only to this legend in his Siraiki composition 

Many other aspects of the story of Hir receive a similarly lofty treatment 
[ but we may conclude with a particularly fine kafi, in which the characters 

of the story are used to express the fundamental doctrine of the poet's 

mystical awareness, that of the unity of being: 

* All ai 






f am Rauja and the Kbera, 
So where does Hir remain ? 

Jhang Siat and Takht Hazara 

Are met in this one spot. — 

In that realm where we have journeyed ^ 

There are indeed no names. 

Quite engulfed by rapture's billows, 

There even Hir was lost. 

Sachal, in this seamless Oneness 

No hairline crack can come. 
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romantic heroines have an important role in his Sindhi poetry. The 
association ofthe Hir legend with Jhang, at the other end of the Siraikl- 
speaking area, must be assumed to underlie this linguistic division of 
treatment. Many of the lyrical themes through which the poet's 
mystical love is expressed receive added point by being put into the 
month of Hir, as in this typical kdfi. 

* Hir's resolve * * 

Leaving the land of my fathers, 

FH travel to Ranjha's domaio-oh ! .;■■-■ 

Father and brother may stop me, 
Mother may try to correct me — 
I'll cast off the Kheras and leave— oh t 
Gathering round me, my girl-friends 
Humbly beseech and implore me; 
'Be sensible, take our advice —ohl, 
Why should I notice" these others ? 
Taking up pen, ink* and paper, : 
To Ranjha I'll keep writing notes —oh ! 
Sachal is utterly saddened, 
Helplessly sick and world weary — - , 
I was from the start even so— oh I 

The repeated 'oh* at the end of each verse is ac haracteristic 
device of the kafi t adding to its mnsicality, and often used to great efifect 
by Sachal. As also so often, the final verse acts as a personally 
expressed key to the symbolic meaning of the wholc^ poem. 

While Sachal did handle the whole ofthe Hir story in Siraiki, by 
sketching out its chief episodes in a set of linked Shra verses, it is his 
sublime symbolic meditations on a few features of , the legend in his kafi 
that must commend the greater attention. One feature of the legend to 
which Sachal returns time and again is the abandonment by Ranjha of 
his position at home in Takht Hazara to set out with nothing, as a yogi, 
in search of Hir. This is used by the poet as a symbolic illustration 
ofthe famous mystical Tradition, 'I was a hidden treasure, and desired 
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It Is, however, in the third verse form that Sachal's greatest 
Siraiki poetry is expressed. This is the kafi, a set of rhyming verses 
headed by a refrain that is repeated after each, which is the form of the 
local poetry most ideally fitted for the musical expression of the yearning 
feelings of love. In the mystical poets, the feelings so expressed are, of 
course, always to be understood as those of the soul for God: but the 
lyrical appeal of the kafi derives from the convention of the expression 
of the poet-mystic's feelings through the mouth of a young girl awaitmg 
her absent lover. 

Quite a number of Sachal's very numerous Siraiki kafis depend 
for their effect on the very simplicity with which this traditional local 
convention is employed, as in this short example: 

'A Plea' • 

Come to my courtyard, come : 
' Leave not your hanger-on \ 

Such as I am, I am yours : 
Banish me not from your thoughts. 
Stay with me always, my love : „ 
Do not go off far away. 
Dog-like I stand at your door, 
Waiting for you to approach. 

Even from this one example, and allowing for the fact that it is 
hardly possible to reproduce the rhymes in English in a natural fashion 
which will convey the charm of the original, it will be apparent that 
'simplicity and directness of expression are notable featurss of Sachal s ^ 
handling of the local lyrical style. It would, in fact, be inappropriate 
to seek to find in Sachal's kafis the complex mixture of themes that 
characterize many of those by khawja Farid. 

A second point of difference from Khwaja Farid, with his 
encyclopaedic use ofso many of the local romance legends to enhance 
the allusiveness of his lyrics, is that Sachal draws only upon the romance 
of Hirand Ranjha in his Siraiki Verse, although mar^otherJocal_ 
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These problems arc, however, important only because* of the 
supreme quality of Sachal's Siraiki compositions, which deserve to 
appear in a form as neat to the original as possible. It should be said 
that such difficulties useally involve questions of detail, and that the 
overall character of his poetry stands out in majestic clarity. 

^. As was suggested at the beginning of this introduction, this 

■^ poetry owes much of its richness to the blending of learned and popular 
elements. In an sartter paper, Styles and themes in the Siraiki mystical 
poetry of Sind (Bazme-Saqafat, Multan, 1976), I tried to show how 
Sachal's Siraiki poetry could be analysed as being written in three 
distinct, but interweaving styles. These 1 called the 'Islamic style', in 
which the ideas of mystical theology are straigh t- forward ly expressed; 
ihe 'persian style', in which the conventional language and images of the 
classical Persian ghazal are pressed into service and given further develop- 
ment; and the 'local style*, in which the traditonal elements of the local 
folk-poetry are relied upon, 
> 
j 7 * This is, of courss, only one of the several possible critical oppro- 

aches to this rich poetry, and there is do need for it to be greatly 
elaborated here. It may, however, be helpful to remark that these styles 
do broadly correspond to the three kinds of verse ?orm employed by 
Sachal, although all these forms are of course local in origin and usually 
written in local metres. The longest form is the Siharfi which has 30 
verses or stanzas, headed by the letters of the Arabic alphabet. There 
are several examples of the Siharfi in Sachal.s Siraiki works, usually 
settingforth sufi teachings in a fairiy direct fashion Fine as some of 
them are, and important as they are for understanding the poets ideas, it 
cannot be said that they constitute the most appealing part of his poetry. 

V For this we have to turn to the shorter form, in which his ecstatic 

utterances were typically cast to the greatest effect. The shortest of these 
is that favourits of the humbler kind of populsr verse, the dohra, usually 
a rhyming poem of four lines. Perhaps no Siraiki poet has used the 
dohra to greater effect than Sachal, who makes particularly fine use of it 
to develop striking images of the power of the divine beauty that far 
transcend the conventional themes of the ghazal in which these images 

^ often seem to have their origins. 
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Persian mystical poets, Mautana Jalal-ud-Din Rumi (d. 1284), as 
described by Daulatshab : 

'There was a pillar in the Maulaaa's house, and when he 
was drowned in the ocean of love he used to take hold Of 
that pillar and set himself turning round it. Meanwhile 
he versified and dictated, and people wrote down the 
verses.' 

It is, of course, through the continuance of this tradition of 
musical preformance — although the performers are nowadays usually 
profassional musicions — that the popular appeal of Sachal's poetry has 
been maintained : and it is, for the most part, marvellously suited to 
this purpose. It does, however, need to be realized that the nature o( 
this poetry, the manner of its composition, the way in which it has been 
transmitted, and the very abundance of its quantity ail make for great 
difficulties in trying to establish a completely accurate and reliable text. 
Many of these problems are shared by the other local Sufi poets, 
especially that raised by the alterations and variations introduced by the 
singers who have kept their poetry alive over the generations: rt is, 
indeed, probably only in the case of Khwaja Farid that we possess a pro- 
perly reliable text which can act as a touchstone for the rejection of 
later inventions But for Sachal, whose Siraiki works are more exten- 
sive than those of any other major poet, these problems are particularly 
acute. Nor is it possible entirely to disregard the purely linguistic diffi- 
culties involved in assessing the work of a poet who composed exten- 
sively in two quite closely related languages. Besides being quite the 
finest, Sachal is also one of the earliest poets of Sind to have written in 
Siraiki. While his Siraiki is generally quite pure, it naturally shows 
some of the special features of the Siraiki of Sind, which are due to inter- 
action with the Sindi with which it has so long been billingually spoken 
in much of the region. Many purely Sindhi words are, besides, intero- 
daced here and there for poetic reasons, as often for the purpose of provi- 
ding convenient rhymes. These factors again increase the difficulty of 
the editor's task, although U may be observed tbat the same situation 
applies in reverse when the Siraiki elements in Sachal's Sindhi verses are 
encountered. 
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The most notable of these accounts tells of how Sachal sacrificed his 
only son, in order to save the sick child of Mir Rustam Khan. Apart 
from this one son, the issue of his marriage with his uncle's daughter, 
Sachal had no offspring. The main line of spiritual successorship 

passed through his un:le's line, and he himself had no formal disciples, 
only personal followers. 

So, when he died in 1827, only sixteen years before the British 
conquest of Sind began to bring to an end many aspects of that world in 
which he had lived his long life of 88 years, Sachal left no personal heirs 
in either physical or spiritual descent from himself. But no personal 
heirs, surely, could have survived with the success achieved by the 
vibrantly expressed message of his poetry, which remains as his true 
memorial. And this, without doubt, is as he would have wished it to 
be. As he said in a Persian poem : 

Know that the world's work is simply a worry, 
Ending at last in but sorrow and remorse. 
Hasten to pass by the evils of wiseness : 
Good can be found in but madness and tapture ! 

Theecstatic tone of almost all Sachal Sarmast's Siraiki poetry 
fully bears out the traditional account of the saint-poet's manner of 
composition. He is said to have created most of his poetry in an extem- 
pore fashion while in a state of mystical rapture. It would typically 
first be uttered by him to the accompaniment of a drum out in the open 
country. When he emerged from such trance-like states, he is said to 
have had no recollection of what he had composed. His followers 
would, however, record his utterances wn the spot: bur, after he had 
once discovered the notebooks filled with their transcriptions and 
ordered them all to be burnt, they used to keep what they had written 
down secret from him. At his death 936,606 verses are said to have 
been copied down in this manner, although much has been subseqently 
lost : this huge total is perhaps not entirely implausible, given the great 
length of his life. There is certainly nothing improbable about Sachal's 
poetry having been mostly composed in the way described. Apart from 
the internal evidence of our present collections, this ecstatic and extem- 
pore style of composition strikingly recalls that of the greatest of all 
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rather than those of their disciples is precisely because of the generally 
superior opportunities for formal education in the traditional Islamic sub- 
jects that their more privileged background afforded. Less tutored disciples 
might, and did, compose lyrics of great sweetness, but it was the scions 
ofthe spiritual dynasties who were able to achieve that blend of learned 
and folk^Iements which is the particular glory of the local mystical 
literature. This blending is, of course, especially striking in the unique 
richness of texture achieved by many of the greatest of Khwaja Farid's 
poems, but the achievements of Shah Abdul Latif and Sachal Sarmast 
are equally unthinkable without it. For the present, it will be suffi- - 
cient to cite the particular reverence for the works of the great classical 
master of Persian mystical poetry, Fand-ud-Din Altar (d. c, 1;25), 
which is so frequently expressed by Sachal in his poetry. 

All accounts agree that Sachal spent the earlier part of his life in 
strict observance of the regulations of Islam, but that in middle age he 
partly abandoned this for prolonged states of mystical absorption, al- ' 
though even then he did not allow himself to fall in the antinomian 
pattern of wine-drinking and drug-taking traditionally followed by so 
many ecstatic Sufis Sachal was, however, greatly interested in music .— 
almost equally frowned upon by the strictest orthodoxy — and himself 
played the tabla and sarangi. He is also said to have taken considerable 
trouble over the selection of the appropriate rags for the performance of 
his poems : this again recalls the close interest taken by Khwaja Farid 
In the musical performance of his own verses, especially through his 
intimate association with his chief musician, fiarkat Ali. 

The exterior events of Sacnal's long life appear to have been 
generally unremarkable, and he seems seldom to have travelled far 
beyond the surroundings of Daraza, except to visit the major shrines of 
the region. Most of the specific anecdotes about his life which have 
been preserved connect him with that branch of the Talpur dynesty 
which assumed rule in Khairpiir in his later years. The great favour 
and respect shown to him by the Talpur princes is stressed, particularly 
in view o^ their religious beliefs and the saint's descent from the Caliph 
Uinar. Several stories tell of the way in which he was able to use his 
influence with the ruling family for the benefit of deserving suppliants. 
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'Sachal Sarmast' means something in English like 'Truekin the God 
drunk'. ' ' ■ 

A famous anecdote, repeated in ail sources, connects the young 
Sachal with the great Siodhi SuM poet, Shah Abdul Latif (! 689-1752). 
He is alleged to have seen the boy on a visit to his grandfather in 
Daraza, and to have said, 'This child shall lift the lid of the pot which 
we are boiling * This is taken to have £ecn a-prophetic allusion to the 
more explicit tone of Sachal's mystical poetry While the story reflects 
a just appreciation of Sachal's position as Shah Abdul Latif's greatest 
poetic successor, it seems sadly likely that it is the later product of a 
typical pious elaboration, like the similar story which would link Sachai 
with his later poetic heir, Sedil of Rohri (1814-1 872), about whom' he is 
alleged to have said, *We are incarnated in him.' 

We are on firmer ground when we come to the circumstances of 
Sachal's family. His father dietHn 1 745, and he was brought up by his 
uncle, Abdul Haq, who became his spiritual director also, as the 
appointed successor to his grandfather, Miyan Sahib-dino. Sachal pays 
continual tribute in his poetry to the spiritual tutelage of Abdul Haq. 
In these circumstances of his upbringing, we may discern a more real 
resemblance to those of the greatest Siraiki poet, Khwaja GbuJam Farid 
(1845-1901), than anything suggested by the pious anecdote linking him 
with Shah Abdul Latif For Khwaja Farid was also orphaned at an early 
age, and brought up by his fathers successor, his brother Khwaja 
Fakhr-e Jahan. And, like those of Sachal, Khwaja Farid's poems 
too frequently bear witness to the veneration with which He 
regarded the spiritual director so nearly related to him, who was yet not 
his father. Do we have, in this similarity in the childhood circumstan- 
ces of these two great poets, sufficient grounds for speculation about the 
psychological origins of that yearning quality which is so important an 
ingredient in the unique appeal of their mystical hymns ? 

Sachal's formal schooling in the traditional subjects of the time was 
undertaken by one Hafiz Abdullah, and the poet's subsequent proficien- 
cy in Persian is not the least of the many testimonies to the thoroughness 
of his grounding. It is worth remarking that the reason that so high a 
proportion of the best local poets of those days came from pirs' families 
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own short-lived rivalries, a last flowering of the oidctassical Islamic civi- 
lization, before its patterns were profoundly disturbed and changed by 
the influences later released by the temporary imposition of British 
supremacy. 

Within that as yet substantially unchanged society, the petty 
courts of the princes did indeed continue to foster the old forms _ of 
literature, but the Persian verses of their prolific court-poets are now 
deservedly forgotten The literature which lives on today from that 
period was written in the local languages, and it was the product not of 
the courts of the princess, but of the courts of the saints. Although the 
vital support which they derived from the princes' protection and patro- 
nage is not to be forgotten, it was the pirs of the shrines and some few 
of their disciples who alone were able to pass on a living literary heri- 
tage. This they did by employing 10 native forms and images of the 
local poetry, and blending these with the reources of the classical tradi- 
tion, to create a richly varied medium for the powerful expression of 
their mystical insight, above all into the mystery of hama ost, the unity 
of all creation with its only Creator.. It is this Sufi poetry which domi- 
nates the classic local liteatures as unambiguously as the endless flatness 
of the local landscape is dominated by the great tiled domes of the saints 
of those bygone times. 

Sachal Sarmast, later to be one of the greatest contributors to 
these literatures, and to be entombed beneath just such a dome, was born 
in 1739 into a family which traced its descent from the. Caliph Umer 
through an immigrant to Sind in the original invasion of Mahammad b. 
Qasim. While this family had long been prominent in Sind, both as 
officials and as scholars, it was Sachal's grandfather, known as Miyan 
Sahib dino (1689 1778), who achieved a great reputation as an out- 
standing spiritual figure. Sachal was born at his grandfather's residence 
at Daraza, in Khairpur in Upper Sind, which had become an important 
shrine and centre of pilgrimage. The poet's given name was Abdul 
Wahhab. 'Sachal,' or 'Sachu', was a pet name he received from his 
family, which he later used as signature in his poems in the local langu- 
ages, while *Sarmast' was a description later bestowed upon him on 
account of the ecstatic tone of his life and verse The double title 
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are, it may nevertheless be quite reasonably asked if the light of uncriti- 
cal veneraiion whieh has tended to be more or less exclusively focussed 
on them alone _ sometimes, it may be observed, for reasons that have 
only a remote connexion with literary values ! - has not led to an 
undue lengthening of their shadows over the figures of other writers of 
comparable, if not quite equal, importance. In 1 he galleries of both 
y Sindhi and Siraiki literature, Sachal Sarmast is one of the most signifi- 
;^ cant of such figures, who deserve to have the spotlight of critical atten- 
tion dir^fed, at them in order to dispel the blurring of their position 
by the overhanging shadows of the giants. 

Of the two, it is Sachal's Siraiki verse which stands in even more 
need of such attention than does the Sindhi. This imbalance does not 
result from any reasons intrinsic to the poetry itself; for, both in quanti- 
ty and quality, there is little to choose between his poems in either 
language, it is rather to be -attributed to the very much slower and 
smaller start that it has proved possible to make, for various social, cul- 
tural, and political reasons, in the critical study of the older Siraiki 
y,- literature, when this is compared with the very real achivemehts of the 
^ work which has been done on the classics of Sindhi. 

Not the least of these obstacles has been The parallel use of both 
the Urdu and the Sindhi scripts for writir-g Siraiki, making a unified 
approach to its literature much more difficult. So the present 
praiseworthy initiative of the Bazme-Saqafat, in issuing Sachal's Siraiki 
poetry m the former script, should succeed in at last bringing its glories 
before a wider audience of his countrymen than have hitherto been able 
easily to read it. In this brief introduction to the Siraiki works of 
Sachal in their fresh guise, it will be our purpose only to say something 
,^ ofthe background against which this poetry was produced, by rapidly 
X, sketching the circumstances of its author's life, and than to draw atten- 
tion to some of its most outstanding beauties. 

Like so many of the greatest contributors to the classic Muslim 

literatures written in the local languages of the Indus Valley Sachal 

Sarmast lived in that uneasy period of the 18th and early 19th centuries 

- The local dynasties that had succeeded the collapse of the central autho- 

^ my of ihe Mughal Empire in the rigion permitted, while pursuing their 
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Sindhi and Siraiki. So this extraordinary versatility of his output, iet 
atone its quality, does give Sachal Sarmast a very special right to the 
title of a national poet. 

And yet it is difficult to avoid feeling that this uniquely ait- 
embracing poetic versatility has most unfortunately resulted in a detay 
in the proper establishment of his critical reputation which is equally 
unique, when contrasted with the fulsome treatment accorded most of 
the other classic poets of his rank from the literary past of Pakistan. ( 
The reasons for this undue neglect are not, we may think, far to seek. 
The virtually complete supplanting of Persian by Urdu in recent times ^ J 
has caused the glory of even the most illustrious native poets of former V * 
days who worked in the medium of the classical language to he pro- ■)• 
gressivefy dimmed by unfamiliarity. It cannot, therefore, be hoped that I 
Sachal's large body of compositions in Persian will prove to be of much J 
direct service in enhancing his present reputation outside a rather small M 
circle of readers : and so, by a cruel irony, his choice of pen-name for -J 
his Persian verse - 'Ashkara', or 'the Open* - can no longer really be \ 
held appropriate. While there is no formal obstacle to the present .'J 
appreciation of his Urdu ghazais, these are both too few in number and "^ 
(let it be said) insufficiently distingushed in poetic quality for any claims I 
for the poet's better reconguition to be primarily based upon them. ' 

The situation is, of course, quite different where Sachal's copious \ 

verse in the popular tradition is concerned. Whether written in Sindhi I 

-or Siraiki, this has continued, since the time of its composition, to enjoy * 

a deep, genuine, and quite widespread popular appeal in the best sense, * 

although this appeal has very naturally been most powerfully felt in Upper * 

Sind, the region of the poet's birth: Here, too, though, this enduring \ 

popular appeal has failed to give rise to very much in the way of serious 
critical appreciation : for it has been the misfortune of Sachai to be ,'; 
unduly overshadowed in the literatures of both languages, by a great 
predecessor in the one, and by a great successor in the other. 

Now no one with any faculty for literary appreciation would for *i 
one moment seriously wish to devalue the special position of primacy '''"" 
universally accorded to Shah Abdul Utif of Bhit in Sindhi poetry and 
to Khwaja Ghulam Farid of Chacharan in Siraiki. Giants as these two 
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NE of the most striking features of the literary heritage of 
Pakistan is the rich variety of the media through which it has been 
expressed. We have on the one hand, the classical and learned tradition 
of composition in Persian, which was maintained and recorded through 
so many centuries, and to which Urdu, now the national language of the 

I country, has become the natural heir in more recent times. On the 
other hand, there is what may be called the popular tradition of compo- 
sition that has flourished in parallel fashion in all the several regional 
languages of the Indus valley and the adjacent areas. This popular 

1 tradition has naturally derived much of its inspiration from folk- 
elements, although it would be misleading not to recognize that nearly 
all the most outstanding writers who worked within it were also pro- 
foundly influenced in the style of tueir poetic expressions in the local 
languages by their education in the classical tradition 

Among the many great figures of this varied literary heritage, the 
place of Sachal Sarmast is unique. Most of the important poets worked 
either in one or in the other of the two parallel traditions of literature, 
and, if they chose the popular tradition for their expression, naturally 
adopted their own regional mother-tongue as their exclusive medium of 

■Expression, But Sachal Sarmast not only composed abundantly in the 
classical medium of Persian, as wel! as, if to a much lesser extent, in 

~- Urdu. He was also a master-poet of the popular tradition, not just ^in 
one regional language, like nearly all his peers, but in two; for his poetry 
enjoys the undisputed status of a classic in the literary pantheons of both 
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